GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT

It must not be thought, however, that parliamentary control weakens
the Government. The Government that dares to make its policy open
and secures the support of the elected representatives of the people is
strengthened in the international arena. A Government which has
secured a majority at an election speaks for a nation. Even if twelve
million people have voted against it, it has the support of that twelve
million in all reasonable actions, for those twelve million people admit
the right of the majority to determine national policy; and in so admit-
ting they acquiesce in the policy that is followed. They know that they
can criticise; they are aware that their criticism will have effect on a
Government whose whole basis is popular support; they know that a
comparatively small change of opinion will, in the near future, alter both
Government and policy; and they know, above all, that the Govern-
ment knows it, and will act accordingly. The Government has to be
sure that it is being followed; but, if it is, its support rests on willing
consent. A consent which is obtained by force or * spoils5 or propa-
ganda can always be undermined. It may be destroyed by a bullet or
a bomb. The power that creates a dictator may destroy him. Respon-
sible ministers die in bed.

It is, indeed, an advantage to be openly attacked because attack
implies defence. An attack that appeals to reason can be met by a defence
that also appeals to reason. Writing of 1914, Mr Winston Churchill has
said: c No parliamentary attack gave me an opportunity of defending
myself.'1 In that statement lies the fundamental principle of Cabinet
government. Mr Neville Chamberlain has given similar testimony.
When he was Lord Mayor of Birmingham he was invited by Mr Lloyd
George to become Minister of National Service without a seat in the
House of Commons. His efforts in that office did not meet with public
approval, and Mr Chamberlain believed that this was because he could
not defend himself in the House. 'My recent experiences', he said,
' have impressed very strongly upon my mind the difficulties of attempt-
ing to carry on administration without being in the House. The Cabinet
is highly sensitive of party [sic] opinion, and a Minister outside the
House not only cannot exert influence upon that opinion, he actually
excites it against him.'2 The history of the Poor Law Commissioners

1 Churchill, World Crisis, I, p. 398.               a Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 74.
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